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to decide the cause of the position of each, its curvature, 
or the relative position of one to the other. 

There is a good deal to be considered in the landscape 
of this picture, and much to be praised for clearness and 
evident purpose with which it was painted. 

Having said so much against this picture, it becomes us 
to say what we observe as its beauties : these are, that the 
color is extremely good, that the effort of care has been 
honestly maintained throughout (for which reason we are 
inclined to think that the picture is not a work of Raphael's, 
or, if by him, that it was executed when he was a mere 
tyro) ; the flesh-tints have been needfully studied, and the 
pigments used with forethought, so that the whole picture 
is bright and clear ; there is an expression about the lips, 
which, if better sustained by the eyes, would be of the 
highest art. 

We have expressed our doubts of the genuineness of the 
picture, and are certain that five out of ten of the students 
in the neighboring Royal Academy, that is, those of any 
talent, would prodnce a picture which should better express 
the subject than this one,' because they would at least en- 
deavor to obtain a nobler expression ; they would draw 
the features better ; we hope they would design the atti- 
tude with more genuine passion, and are certain that they 
would not err in painting the hand in the manner we have 
stated. 

That we should have dared to approach a work of Ra- 
phael's in this irreverent manner may seem surprising to 
some of our readers, yet we cannot help ourselves in doing 
so, because it- was desirable to comment upon a picture 
which is well known from engravings, in order to suggest 
the avoidance of several errors to those who may take the 
trouble to read this article, and on this account we beg 
their forgiveness, however much they may be astonished at 
our presumption. J; $. J=i. 

The satellites of genius are commonly of so indifferent a 
mold, that their own folly is reflected on their master, rather 
than his lustre reflected on them.' This* is one of the few in. 
stances in which contrast, occasioned by juxta- position, is inju- 
rious to one party, without beiog at all serviceable to the other. 
Boswell, though one of the most respectable of the tribe of 
literary danglers, is scarcely an exception. He had just suffi- 
cient intellect and acquirements to preserve a tolerable footing 
of his own ; while his obsequiousness and ready adulation 
toward the Leviathan of his idolatry were precisely adapted to 
the dospotic temper of Johnson, and formed, in fact, the main 
secret of their friendship. In general it may be affirmed, that 
no real genius can play a secondary part, even with minds of a 
much superior stamp. — Clulow. 

The taste of the citizen and of the mere peasant are in all 
respects the same. The former gilds his balls, paints his stone- 
work and statues white, plants his trees in lines or circles, cuts 
" his yew-trees four-square or conic ; or gives them what he can of 
the resemblance of birds, or bears, or men ; squirts up his rivulets 
in jetteanx; in short, admires no part of nature but her duc- 
tility ; exhibits everything that is glaring, that implies expense 
or that effects surprise because it is unnatural. The peasant 
is his admirer. — Skenatone. 



HOW PRINCE CHABLES SAVED MY LIFE; 

OR, A PSYCHOLOGICAL ENIGMA RESOLVED BY ART. ^ 
BY MBS. E. VALE SMITH. 

I have always been very sensitive, I think now morbidly 
sensitive, in regard to giving other people trouble. This 
feeling has oftentimes led me, not only to exert myself far 
beyond my physical strength, but has impelled me to endure 
wrongs aud burdens that ought long ago to have been 
shifted to other shoulders, and has induced in me a degree 
of reticence respecting my mental and moral perplexities, 
which has doubtless shut me out from much sympathy 
and counsel, which would have been timely and beneficial 
could I have brought myself to have made the necessary 
revelations. And not only has this paramount desire to avoid 
annoying or troubling others been the canse of much posi- 
tive suffering, but it has also misled many of my intimate 
friends, and even relatives, into an entirely erroneous 
estimate of my character, aims, and feelings. 

Often, while I have been suffering unspeakable mental 
agonies, which, acting upon a naturally weak and highly 
sensitive organization — have shattered and well-nigh 
wrecked the poor remnant of my mortal frame — and still 
forcing myself, in the meanwhile, to patience and silence, 
lest I should give pain to those I loved, by causing them 
to share my terrible conflicts, my ceaseless unrest; often 
have I been complimented— for' compliments (alasl how 
unreal) were meant — on the " immobility of my tempera- 
ment," and the impassibility of my nervesl "While my 
heart has been crushed with the heaviest sorrow that 
human ^ heart can ever know, I have been envied for the 
"stoical indifference" with which I baffled the surging 
waves of a resistless destiny, and put aside the common 
weaknesses of our common humanity. All my life long have 
both my actions and motives been misconstrued, through 
my over careful regard to preserve the quietude of others 
intact. 

And so, isolated from human sympathy, at more than 
one epoch in my life — lacking friendly intercourse on the 
subject with which I was most preoccupied— I have come 
to make friends of inanimate objects, of dumb animals 
whose affection so far outgrows, their reason, and of uncon- 
scious infancy, whom no doubts and perplexities annoy. 
The gnarled branch of a withered aud blasted tree has 
fastened my atteution for days and even weeks, whenever 
I came within eight of its barren and sapless branches, 
feeling that I poured out upon its deformity the surcharged 
and abnormal fancies of a wearied brain, drawing from it 
in retnrn lessons . of endurance aud patience, such as the 
human beings about me only tended to dispel; from this old 
tree I was always involuntarily drawn as the twilight 
deepened into darkness, toward a particular star, which 
seemed to hang a-droop from the heavens, as if waiting the 
grasp of some mortal hand, which it knew was upheld, en- 
treating succor. What an inspiration, and what a hope 
was distilled from its nightly brightness! The deep pathos 
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of an infinite and measureless love seemed to begird it in 
that profound and silent space — a love in which the world 
itself was floating. Again, for months and months I sought 
no counsel, heeded no teachings; lived in no more than 
superficial communings with any of my species, save as I 
drew in heart-knowledge, and the dewy freshness of infantile 
wisdom, from the spiritually dark eyes of a little child, into 
whose untainted ears I could whisper all my hopes and all 
my failures, and whom my heart told me woold bear all 
these soul-whisperings with her into the " blue beyond," 
long before they could be touched by any stain of earthli- 
ness. And they were carried away on angel's pinions. 

Health or sickness made no difference in the internal 
movements of my mind. Unlike to most persons, physical 
suffering, instead of making me forgetful or regardless of 
others, only intensified and rendered preternaturally acute 
the original bent of my mind, quickening my appreciation of 
fatigue, and greatly increasing my fears lest I should un- 
necessarily cause any.; and more and more I shrank into 
myself, as health receded and gave place to the necessity of 
aid and dependence. 

It was long, long ago, one summer time, that I fell 
seriously ill. I had felt the fever creeping on for days, but, 
true to my native instinct, gave no sign, until prostrated 
nature longer refused to submit to concealment; and I laid 
dowu to rise no more until many weeks had passed away, 
and until a new experience — that of material vitality, had 
become a truth to my consciousness, and familiar to my 
mind as any other universal truth. 

My family at this time was small ; my husband had been 
lost to me for many years, and my only daughter had sur- 
vived him but a few brief months ; I had, therefore, no one in 
whom, perhaps, it would have been wise in me, even had it 
been consonant to my feelings, to confide the passing emo- 
tions of those despondent hours, when physical weakness com- 
pelled me to make unwonted demands upon the time and pa- 
tience (which, however, never seemed to fail) of my attendant. 
True, my little son, with an intelligent devotion above his 
years, persisted in remaining near me, and in performing, as 
far as a child of eleven years could, the office of companion and 
nurse: yet, there were necessarily many hours, when left 
wholly to myself, and unable to sleep or rest, my mind wan- 
dered in search of some object to fill up the wearisome time, 
and prevent myself from falling into a state of utter vacuity. 
For, incapable, through pain and weakness, of any serious 
effort of mind, yet sufficiently conscious that some degree 
of effort was better than yielding to entire listlessness, I 
never wholly succumbed to the disease, as a more passive 
or undisciplined patient would have done. 

The bouse which I occupied was one of those old fashioned 
frame dwellings, with large garden grounds attached, which 
are so common in the older towns and villages of New 
England. Large and roomy, with a considerable portion 
of it unoccupied, there was afforded ample opportunity, had 
my mind been so inclined, to yield to the influence of the 
traditionary ghost, which, it was currently rumored, had 



more than once been knowu to appear in the southeast 
chamber — the avenging Nemesis of an old lady, whose 
half-mad and wholly tyrannical husband was strongly sus- 
pected of having assisted her exit from the world, which, 
for forty years of her life, he had darkened with his harsh 
and uuloved presence. The room which I called my own, 
was on the . southwesterly corner, on one side of which 
stood a group of four or five ancient pear-trees; one of these 
naturally gnarled and crooked, had recently lost a limb in 
the annual spring storm, which had been unusually violent for 
that locality; and it was. with the remaining trunk and 
branches of that old tree that I had established an under- 
standing and a friendship; while from its decayed and shat- 
tered remains it had put forth those late but fruitful blossoms 
upon branches which, from their age and appearance, might 
apparently have claimed exemption from further bearing — 
pleading its many years of past and prolific service. But 
though originally ill-favored by nature, and further crippled by 
accident, it still strove to justify its place in the earth, by 
concentrating its little remaining vigor for the fulfillment of 
its present capabilities — uncertain, mayhap, whether it 
should survive to see the fruition of its efforts. And so I 
had come, as I have said, to form a friendship for this old 
tree — and was its debtor, for though I had striven by art to 
prolong Us life, yet this was little to what it had yielded me, 
by its encouragements, its never-ceasing precepts, and the 
exhibition of its brave, unyielding spirit. 

Close to the southern window stood a tall, straight young 
peach-tree. It had shot up into a kind of reckless luxuri- 
ance of branch and foliage; but had never -produced any 
edible fruit, though usually quite profuse in beautiful and 
promising blossoms. Being so close to the house, its slender 
branches, when moved by the slightest breeze, continually 
tapped against the window-panes; or when the casement 
was opened, several delicate twigs actually extended their 
extremities within the room, bringing young summer, pal- 
pably, inside of the sick-chamber to which I was con- 
demned. 

Day after day, as the gentle June breezes set toward 
the window, and the tapping of the branches drew my 
attention to its proximity, the numerous off-shoots seemed, 
to my morbidly active imagination, gradually to be chang- 
ing into those groups of callers, friends, and acquaintance, 
such as were often actually at my door (but none of whom 
I scarcely ever saw), making inquiries as to the progress 
of my disease, and leaving kind messages, flowers, and 
cuisine dainties to tempt my fastidious and apathetic 
palate. I can even look back now and see whom each of 
those twigs and branches represented to my mind's eye. 
There was the tallest and stateliest branch, full-leaved and 
self-conscious of its superiority, which waved its majestic 
benediction toward me, like the stately and benignant * 
doctor of divinity, whose appreciation of the proprieties of 
his office, never allowed him to forget when a parishioner 
was to be inquired after or officially visited. There was its 
slender and delicate-leaved companion, with its fresher, 
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because younger, foliage, which gracefully inclined its pliant 
form, and offered its tokens of courtesy with an irresistible 

charm, and which most faithfully represented 3M!rs. , a 

lady who was a-w-faM in all that refines and adorns social 
life; and whose characteristic it was to keep oiled by her 
apropos and well-turned phrases, the sometimes jarring 
wheels of a somewhat heterogeneous circle of which she was 
the acknowledged queen. That stronger and tougher limb, 
which sometimes struck against the casement with greater 
force than was agreeable to invalid ears, threatening to 
break the panes of glass which kept it from penetrating op 
to the ceiling towards which it pointed , reminded me so 

strongly of H y, that the two five-leaved twigs, which 

were its latest off-shoots, seemed the very symbols of his 
outstretched hands, ever ready to aid or to do, though not 
always regardful of the nerves of his beneficiaries. Then 
again there was a smaller one that seemed indued with an 
inherent activity, to which the movements of the breeze 
but added to, not alone gave, the impetus, which was really 
not needed to keep it in constant motion — this was plainly 

my little fairy friend C , the fragrance of whose sweet peas 

and mignonnette I. seem to inhale again as I recall her name. 

So each and every other branch and twig took character 
and personality, as with gentle or heavier taps, - they came 
rapping, tapping, at my chamber casement." Sometimes has 
this been so real to me, that I have involuntarily and.almost 
audibly answered their imaginary summons with words of 
friendly welcome. But at other times, when all was calm 
without, or the western zephyr carried my leafy friends in 
the opposite direction, and while I was still too ill to receive 
their originals and prototypes, I was necessarily restricted 
to the interior resources of my room for mental occupation 
and amusement. 

The apartment contained but few objects of any interest 
apart from three or four pictures, and but two of them 
were placed within my direct range of vision. One of these 
was Mary Queen of Scots, on panel, and frameless; an old 
and highly finished picture, but evidently painted by an 
artist who bore no love to that particular representative of 
the house of Stuart; the features were well and accurately 
drawn ; the flesh tints pure, and the dress and other 
accessories elaborately wrought out; but the expression was 
such as no admirer of the beautiful and unfortunate queen 
would have believed in, or forgiven — mnch less painted. 
One day this fell to the floor, without any discoverable 
cause — the panel breaking just where the headsman's axe 
had fallen upon the original. I had it repaired and re- 
hung; but it was a picture I never loved to look upon; 
and if my eyes rested accidentally npon it, a disagreeable 
sensation, compounded of the remembrance of ecclesiastical 
imbroglios, Jesuitical plots, supreme selfishness, feminine 
envy, and a fatal and mischievous beauty, compelled me to 
avert them. The expression of the mouth conveyed an 
idea of the subject having acted or suffered from all of 
these causes; besides which the form stood ont so distinctly 
from the background, every line and feature was so clearly 



visible, that the whole might be read at a glance, and 
there was consequently no inducement to a renewed survey. 

Far different was the impression which the other picture 
^a painting of Prince Charjes — (afterward Charles II r ) 
produced upon me. The prince was represented at the 
age of twelve or thirteen years, with long dark hair falling 
in curls about his shoulders, arrayed in a black satin jacket, 
with sleeves slashed in the Spanish fashion, and fully trim- 
med with silver lace; across his right shoulder and passing 
to the left side, he wore a highly ornamented belt, which 
supported his sword, the carved handle of which was just 
visible above the frame; around his neck was a delicately 
embroidered cambric collar, which completed his attire. 

Of everything else within my limited range of vision I 
became satiated and weary; but of this picture I never 
tired; other things had to be forced upon my attention, to 
receive any — even my leafy friends must attract it by their 
gentle taps; but to this my eyes ever involuntarily turned, 
as a dying child's to his mother's face, or a saint's to his 
crucifix. It certainly was not because I had ever enter- 
tained any exalted opinion of the prince or the king; it was 
not because I had forgotten .his selfishness, falseness, or 
ingratitude — neither his wrongs to his queen or to the 
country which bad recalled him from wanderings and exile, 
were ever doubted or became indistinct to my .mind. But so 
skillfully had the artist filled this young face with incipient 
excuses, that to all my sensations, though not to my reason, . 
the portraiture of the prince was the justification of the 
king. In the dark brown eyes there played a free and joy- 
ous life-like light, which promised a good and generons nature, 
unalloyed by the vices which in reality vitiated it ; the 
delicately rounded and dimpled chin, and the small bat full 
under lip of the boy, showed a mind capable, nay intent, 
upon extracting for enjoyment all the sweetnesses of life, 
while nothing in the young and then innocent face told, 
except by the faintest suggestion, at what a price these 
were to be eventually obtained; mystery and romance — 
but not crime — seemed hidden in the dark and but dimly 
defined mass of curls, which clustered around the wellr 
shaped princely head. And as .if to aid in perpetuating my 
interest in the picture — in deciphering its indistinct and 
.shadowy background, it was so placed, that it was only for 
a few brief minutes in the day that any direct rays of sun- 
light fell upon it — it was almost always more or less in 
shadow, and therefore the task of analyzation went on but 
slowly. For though I had possessed the picture many 
years, and had always liked it, never until now had it 
been any more to me than a pleasing, well-executed his- 
torical souvenir. But now, drawn to it as a solace for long 
solitary hours, with full leisure, if not full strength of mind 
to study it line by line, this young face became endowed 
with a strange and powerful fascination, as hour after 
hour, day after day, and even week after week passed 
away, and I continued to turn to the prince for occupation, 
pleasure — nay, even strange as it may seem, for inspiration. 

The son of the "royal martyr" had become my missal. 
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After I had spent days in tracing, through interruptions 
and the vicissitudes of shifting light, the separate features 
and the general effect of their combination, and then trying 
in vain to disintegrate the different locks of hair on each 
side of the face, I began to study the dress and ornaments, 
the pattern of the silver lace, the embroidery of the collar, 
the devices npon the sword-belt and handle. I could make 
ont but little at a time; and often, just as I thought I had 
discovered the several parts of a pattern, so as to perceive 
in it unity of design, either weariness would overcome me, 
sudden and acute pain compel me to desist, or the shadows 
of passiog clouds, the officious closing of a shutter, or com- 
ing twilight, prevented me from succeeding for the time, 
only to cause me to renew the effort, ou some more favor- 
able hour of another day. And finally, after I had fairly 
mastered all the accessories, I returned to my contempla- 
tion of the face with an interest as fresh, nay, deeper, than 
when beholding it for the first time. 

Besides my little son and my Celtic Mary, I occasionally, 
but very seldom, had visitors, but these latter often fatigued 
me, and I longed for quiet and solitude to return to my 
picture study. Not that I did not appreciate or even 
enjoy company; but then I always felt as if I had the care 
of their comfort and entertainment upon my hands, aod to 
this I was unequal ; bat the prince demanded nothing from 
me, and after long weeks had passed, he remained an un- 
exhausted resource. 

Bnt after a time this dreamy companionship was sud- 
denly broken in upon by the arrival of a lady and her 
daughter, near and dear relatives of mine, who, hearing of 
my long illness, had come to tender me their services and 
sympathy. Both had marked excellences, and both were 
in some sort attractive, as subjects of artistic interest, and 
while present, proved successful rivals of the prince. The 
old lady was a model in her way, possessing a strongly 
marked and intelligent countenance, a head most fully de- 
veloped across the regions of benevolence, causality, and 
conscientiousness, and which was already silvered over with 
the cares of many and some sorrowful years. She looked, 
as she sat arrayed in her black satin gown, plain lace 
neckerchief and cap, the very ideal of a matron who 
had known how to grow old, both gracefully and Christ- 
ianly. Her daughter was of a blonde complexion, with hair 
just a shade too dark to be called golden, and possessing a 
pair of those intellectual grey eyes, with large, dark pupils, 
which would effectually save any face from insipidity, and 
which harmonized perfectly with the energetic contour 
of hers. Coming from a southern clime, they both felt 
keenly the change of temperature (though it was now near 
midsummer), in the cold east winds to which they were 
totally unaccustomed, but which often visited the little sea- 
port where I dwelt, and the younger lady almost constantly 
wore over her ordinary dress a bright scarlet shawl, which, 
while it added to her comfort, set off her complexion to the 
highest advantage. As she sat before me, so brilliant and 
picture-like, she seemed to me but a bright incarnation of 



some poet's dream, winch would certainly dissolve aod fade 
away so soon as my own fevered phantoms disappeared. I 
was not altogether wrong ; my visitors departed before I 
had well learned to make them more real to my conceptions 
than my young frienc. npon the wall. For long after they 
left, I recalled them only like pleasing figures in a panora- 
mic view, which had gratified my sesthetic tastes for a brief 
period, and had then been suddenly withdrawn. 

It may seem strange to some that after this episode in 
my invalid experience also, I could return to the prince and 
renew old familiar habits of converse, with what to others 
was but a thing of psint and canvas. But the truth is, he 
was no longer a picture to me — the mere work of another's 
hands — for I had perused, studied, analyzed, and recon- 
structed every part of the face and form so thoroughly that 
he had now grown to be, in part at least, a creature of my 
own creation ; in the eyes there was life, the lips moved in 
speech, the hair waved with the slightest tremulous breeze 
that crept through my shaded casement— the prince was as 
much alive to me as he had ever been to his friend3, his 
courtiers, or his enemies. But how much more was he to 
me than he could ever have been ta them ! To his con- 
temporaries, he was but a merry, jesting, reckless lad ; to 
me he was the apotheosis of all the Stuarts, combining the 
incipient virtues of all, divested of every vice with which 
that house was ever tainted. 

Hence he had become to me a fountain of health and 
life ; the poor material with which the artist had once 
wrought, had becomo vitalized and capable of emitting 
vitality. Removed from my sight, I have no doubt that I • 
should have relapsed hopelessly, fatally, receding from in- 
anity to actual dissolution. This constant communion 
with a possible prince, idealized into every virtue (while 
still retaining its historical truthfulness), by* the artist's 
power aod my own imagination, has henceforth made it 
easy for me to believe in the saving virtues of talismans, 
crucifixes, and madonnas — easy to believe that the real and 
supposititious virtues of saints and martyrs, can and do pass 
through images and paintings into the souls of devotees. 
For if /could receive vital sustenance froiri the face of an 
idealized Stuart, what might I not have found in an ideal- 
ized patriot — a " poet of the future " — a purely saintly face, 
or that of a world's Redeemer (if these could ever be justly 
rendered)? The mystery of a dead Christ on canvas, giving 
spiritual life and health to souls distant to himself in time 
and space, was a mystery no longer. Thanks, then, to the 
great interpreters of this truth also. I cannot help ascrib- 
ing as real an inspiration to some artists as to apostles and 
prophets, since even the work of an obscure and unknown 
artist, though surely a true and earnest worker, was thus 
able to ameliorate pain, tranquillizing and recuperating ray 
physical and mental organism; since, by the aid of Art, amy 
life in the nineteenth century, could be saved (as was mine) 
by the mere representation of a not altogether worthy 
scion of a royal house, who had died and been buried in the 
seventeenth. 



